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THE MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of the Mecha- | 
nic, Mutual Protection, and the Elevation of Labor. | 





JOHN TANNER, Editor. 





Tue Mecuanic’s ApvocaTte is published evy- : 
ery Thursday morning, at No. 24 Commercial Build- 
ing, corner Broadway and Hudson-st., at the low rate 
of ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM in advance. 

It has now become imperative that the mechanic j 
should have a weekly paper so that he can sit down on | 
Saturday evening, and read the events of the week, | 
the improvements in science, and also refresh his mind ) 
with the choice literature ot the day. From every | 
quarter, we have been solicited to do so; and the sub-| 
stance of every letter that we have received on the! 
subject, has been, ‘‘ The Mechanics ought to have a! 
weekly paper of their own.” 

The Mecuantic’s ApvocaTs, will Se printed in| 
eight large pages suitable for binding. It will embrace | 
under its separate departments the choicest selections | 
from the best works, original articles from the pens of} 
eminent Mechanics, lists of Inventions, and the most | 
important and stirring news of the week in a correct 
and condensed form. 

We have engaged many of the most distinguished | 
Mechanics in the United States, as Contributors to our: 
columns. It wil! be emphatically the Mechanic’s} 
Advocate and Fireside Companion. From repeated | 
assurances we have no doubt that the Mechanics of 
our State and Country will give us a hearty and united | 
support. We would therefore ask our friends to inter- | 
est themselves in our behalf, and the elevation of their! 
fellow craftsmen. 

All communications must be addressed to JOHN . : 2 
TANNER, No. 24 Commercial Buildings, Albany. pees ZADOCK PRATT. 

rom the Democratic Review. 


. . | 
TAKE NOTICE.—Tunner’s Publication Office, has It is one of the crowning glories of our democratic 
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been removed from the Exchange, to No. 24 Com- | 
mercial Buildings, where he will be happy to receive 


institutions, and one which shows their superiority over 
,all monarchical systems, that here ‘‘ the race is open to 








the calls of his Mechanic friends. all.” The humblest individual may rise to the loftiest 
@Joun Harsison General Traveling Agent. ~ | dignity, by the force of his own genius and virtue; nor 
i Francis Morrow, Travelling Agent. |is any man, however humble in origin, or obscure in 
{gMr. A. G. Granger is our agent for Canandaigua. oe aoa ” from the field of ambitious toil and com- 
(Mr. Robert W. Knapp has consented to receive | Sey i eral innate aad tone a 
a . a | .: of y > 
subscriptions in Lansingburgh and W aterford. d | where there are no hereditary or transmissible titles or 
{g-John Hartness is our agent at Massillon, Ohio. | dignities acknowledged, there can be no bar to an 
‘honest toil for a superior condition—no insurmountable 
@g EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS!! 29 obstacle to any man’s success, who looks steadily on- 
Peak Re UR pacer tin rana-n in his career of life. It may be 
I vIC TE. | said that the tendency of our political system is to de- 
{it That Post-Office of any town in the Union, from | velope talent, to encourage virtue, and to give to both 
which we shall receive the greatest number of sub- | their reward. Where no artificial levels exist, and 
: a Ay ‘ ine the | amare left to find their proper level vpon the exer- 
acribers for the MecHaAnic’s APWRCRTE, during the | fion of the talents with which they are endowed, there 
year between January 1, 1847, and January 1, 1848 | is freer scope to the powers of the mind, and the skil- 
(the papers to be mailed to such Post-Office or to sub-| ful devices of the hand—a wider and far nobler field 
scribers through it), shall be entitled to a continuance | of action, than in countries where the head, the heart 
of the whole number of the subscriptions ratuitous-| “nt ahs, a0 sqpeceend by commetionn: cupuiens; 
mere % & | where the disfranchised masses are controlled by the 
ly, for one year after the expiration of the year for) privilege ° 
y; y I y 'p ged and haughty few. 
which the subscriptions shall have been paid. | Fe: country presents numerous examples in proof of 
. ; the positions here assumed. Short as has been our ex- 
iG The paper will be continued on, either to the] istence as a nation—scarcely one-fourth of the age 
subscribers themselves, or the agents through whom | ascribed to some of the patriarchs of our race—we can 
we may receive the orders for quantities, and to whom point to a roll of great men—of warriors, statesmen, and 
the package or packages may be directed, or to both, | een for a similar period, in the history 
: Oy’ ChB ERI «| Of any nation. ; ; 
. vi should be both in the same town, as the cases The great men oi our Revolutionary period—many 
a . | of the wisest of the generation which succeeded, and 
jof the _ generation which succeeded, an 
(GAs our Agents are now out, it will be well for who laid the foundations of our republican institutions— 
our mechanic friends to give them a large list, as there, W°T® Me” who rose from humble stations. They were 
men who struggled ageinst adverse, circumstances, and 





is at least some extra inducement to subscribe, aside} hy energy, fidelity and virtue, won renown for them- 
from the cheapness of the work. e 


selves in securing the liberties of their country. The 
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example of such men is worth much to the country, in 
its influence upon the generations which are to succeed. 
We have seen, also, in commercial life, the same traite 
of character, developed in a different theatre of action 
lead to wealth and distinction. Most of our country 
men are familiar with the history of Wirtiam Gray, 
and STEPHEN GiRARD, and Jonn Jacop Astor- 
all of whom present examples of what superior genius 
and judgment, directed to a single pursuit, can accom 
plish in the course gf a short life. Not one of these 
men had a shilling to begin with; neither were they 
educated men; but each possessed a genius allied in 
power to that of a Cesar or a Napoleon. 

One of the mest remarkable instances of successfu) 
enterprise in mechanical pursuits, which has come to 
our knowledge, is that of the founder of the beautiful 
and flourishing village of Prattsville, in the county ot 
Greene, Pp for its great tannery—the largest estab- 
lishment of the kind in the world. The village of 
Prattsville, which lies in a small valley on the Scho- 
harie Kill, some 36 miles west of Catskill, on the Hud. 
son, was founded in the year 1824, by the Hon. Za- 
pock Pratt, lately a representative in Congress, 
from the 11th district in this state. The career of this 
gentleman has been marked with so much usefulness, 
though with little ostentation, and has so clear a bear- 
ing upon the position which we have heretofore as- 
sumed, that we are sure of gratifying the readers of 
the Review, by spreading before them a brief sketch 
of his life and character. 


Zapock Pratt was born on the 30th October, 
1790, at Stephentown, Rensselaer county, N. Y. His 
family is descended from the noble band of pilgrims, 
who first broke ground on the shores of New-England 
—the first persons of the name in this country being 
Joshua and Phinehas Pratt, who came over in the au- 
tumn of 1623. Ephraim, a grandson of Joshua Pratt, 
lived to the great age of 116 years, and died at East 
Sudbury, Mass., in May, 1804. Phinehas Pratt remo- 
ved from Plymouth to Charlestown. John, another of 
the family, came over in 1633, in company with the 
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celebrated Puritan divines, John Cotton and Thomas | were established, churches built, and houses and stores 
Hooker; and when the church, which had been formed multiplied, until the village has become one of the 
at Newtown, Mass., by the latter, concluded to remove most pleasant and flourishing settlements in the region 


[mua towards those who, though his equals in eve- 
rything else, are in humbler circumstances of life. If 
called upon te take prominent part in public affairs, 


to Connecticut, Mr. Pratt was one of their number. of the Catskills. It is stated, that Mr. Pratt has him- his faults are made conspicuous, and it is often the 
They commenced their exodus in the month of June, | self erected more than a hundred houses, and his mu-| case that even the best intentions and most honest en- 
1636. It was to be through a dreary and trackless nificence is seen in all the churches and public buildings deayors, are rewarded with public odium. Col. Pratt, 
wilderness of more than a hundred miles. They had of the place, of which more than one-third the cost was however, seems to have been fortunate, not only in the 
no guide but their compass; no covering but the heav-' defrayed from his own pocket. ,accumulatien of this world’s goods, but equally so in 
ens. There were about one hundred persons, men, In 1840, retiring in part from the more active busi-| securing the good opinion and constant respect of his 


women and children. They drove along with them ness of his manufactory, Mr. Pratt employed a portion 
160 head of cattle, subsisting on their march through of his capital in the establishment of a baak at Pratts- 


neighbors and fellow-citizens at large. Plain and un- 
ostestatious in his way of life, and practicing the de- 


the wilderness, upon the wild fruits which they found, ville, under the free banking law of the State of New mocratic principles which he professed, he was looked 
and the milk of their cows. The females, who were York. A capital of $100,000, secured in 6 per cent upon by the working community around him as one 
ill, or too feeble to endure the journey on foot, were stocks of the United States, and of the State of New whom they could safely trust. 
borne in litters upon the shoulders of the young athletic York, ig thus employed, and has been found extremely; In November, 1836, he was elected one of the rep- 
men. The whole journey occupied nearly a fortnight, | useful in that mountainous region, its business avera- resentatives in Congress for the eighth congressional 
during which they had no shelter but such as they ging nearly a million of dollars annually. It is one of district, in the state of New York. He succeeded in 
formed of the branches of the trees. From the worthy the few institutions, the bills of which are kept actually this election, by a majority of upwards of twenty-seven 
Puritan here mentioned, the families of Pratt, in Con-| at par by redemption in New York city. |hundred votes, the largest majority, we believe, that 
necticut, are mostly descended. __ : nheriting the patriotic spirit of his father, Mr. Pratt,| was ever given in that distrtct. “He received very 
The father of the principal subject of this notice, in 1914, served a tour of military duty on Brooklyn nearly the unanimous vote of Prattsville. Of his ser- 
(Zadock Pratt, senior,) was a native of Saybrook, | Heights, when it was deemed necessary to provide for vices while in Congress, some account will be given 
Conn.; was a tanner and shoemaker; and when the the defence of New York trom any mile descent hereafier. It is sufficient in this place to say, that he 
revolutionary war broke out, he shouldered his musk-| of the enemy. Returning to the country, he was cho- earned the character of a WorKkinG Maw in that 
et, and repaired to his country’s standard. He was sen toa captaincy in the Sth Regt, Artillery, and in body; that he gained the respect of all parties in 
engaged in several hard fought battles—was twice ta- 1823, was unanimously elected colonel of the 116th, Washington; and in his example demonstrated the 
ken prisoner, and suffered much on board the prison| Regt. of Infantry of the State of New York. In this advantages which arise from sending men of practical 
ships at New York. After the close of the war, he position, he was prompt, energetic, and liberal—a good | knowledge and business habits to Congress; and how 
removed to the state of New York, and died at Lex- disciplirarian, and contributed much to the improve-'much that is really important to the people, may be 
ington, Greene county, in 1829, at the age of 74. __ ment of the corps to which he was attached. When in| performed by one man, who is more desirous to act 
ock Pratt, the younger, had no other education ¢ommand of his company, he furnished a uniform for | than to speak, and who cares less for the reputation of 
than that of a common school, working out of school the whole, and being in want of a suitable field-piece, | perfecting a useful measure, than for the satisfaction 
hours, to pay for his board. He had very early to con- he applied to the Governor, and succeeded in obtain- of feeling that be has been instrumental in its accom- 
tend with the difficulties of his position. He told the ing one of the twelve remaining to be disposed of, | plishment. 
writer with satisfaction, that the first money which he though there were thirty applicants before him. He| In July, 1838, Col. Pratt published an address to his 
ever earned, was by gathering strawberries! He work- _ proposed to Governor Clinton, that he would mount the | constituents, declining a re-election to Congress In 
ed in his father’s tannery, and employed his leisure cannon at his own expense. ‘‘ No, no, young man,” | 1842, he yielded to their request, and was chosen to 
hours in braiding whip-lashes, &c., for which he read-| said the Governor, ‘“ you have already done enough represeut the eleventh Congressional district, composed 
ily found a market, and in a short time, by saving his| without that.’’ He provided the regiment under his | of the counties of Greene and Columbia. On resum- 
little earnings, he found himself possessed of some command, with all their music, at an expense of some ing his seat in Congress, his inquir was not, ‘“‘ How 
thirty dollars—quite a treasure fora working boy. He | $250. jcanI make the most noise, or gain the greatest eclat?’’ 
was now apprenticed to a sadler, served out his ap-' The excellent quality of the manufactures of Col.|—but, ‘‘ How can I do the most work?”’ He never 
prenticeship, worked a year at Fis trade, at the wages Pratt,—a result which he attained by the adoption of undertook to ‘‘define his position,” or to make a 
of ten dollars a month, and then commenced business every useful improvement in the art of tanning oting |speech for Buncombe. He made, indeed, few speech- 
for himself. He now labored fifteen or sixteen hoursa —secured him a never failing market. In 1837, he les, and they were commonly brief and plain statements 
day; and this system of industry, coupled with pru- and his partner, (Col. Watson,) received the Silver of facts, which he had thoroughly investigated, and 
dence and judicious enterprise, soon placed him on the Medal of the New York Institute, for the best speci- | which.he knew could be relied upon. The value in 
road to fortune. BH ; ‘men of hemlock tanned sole leather-—the first medal | any public body of men, who are patient and labori- 
Among the rules which it may be said formed the ever awarded for that manufacture. In 1839, he was ous in their search after truth, is beyond all estimate. 
business creed of his life, were the trite and homely, elected a Member of the Ametican Institute; and in| In the words of one of our ablest political journals, it 
but expressive maxims, which he used to post up in| 1845, he was awarded the first premium in a Diploma. | may be truly said, that ‘* Col. Pratt devoted himself to 
his work-shop and store, and mark upon his account) He glories in the name of a mechanic, and is proud to | the utility of legislation. He has given his attention 
books; ‘‘ Do one thing ata time.” ‘* Be just and fear acknowledge the quiet and laborious occupation, in|to public objects, designed to advance science, the 
not.’? ‘* Mind your own business.” Blessed with an the diligent pursuit of which he has been eminently |arts, commercial intercourse, the dissemination of 
excellent constitution, and an iron frame; with an in- successful, and has earned a name and station among | useful kno wledge, and to facilitate the practical labors 
domitable resolution and perseverance, which no diffi- his countrymen. jof the departments. Few men have accomplished as 
culties could daunt, no exertions weary—labor wasto Colonel Pratt has been, through life, a firm and con-| much in these important respects as he has done, in the 
him the salt of his existence, seasoning his daily bread, sistent Democrat, entertaining the opinion that the|course of four years’ Congressional service; and he 
and stimulating him to further and higher exertions.— safety and happiness of our country depend, mainly, | has laid the foundations of good that will mature grad~ 
From this time his course has been onward and upward. under the Divine blessing, upon a strict adherence to ually hereafter, as views and suggestions, truly enlight- 
His life affords no great, no striking events, like those the principles of the Democratic party, as expounded by | ened, and worthy a practical republican people and 
of the statesman, the successful soldier, or the man of Tyomas Jerrerson ank ANDREW Jackson; and government, shall be brought to the popular consider- 
letters; but it offers a most instructive and useful les- holds that the government should be so administered as ation and action of Congress.’’a 





son to the youth of our country, and an example of, 
perseverance and energy for them to imitate 

Mr. Pratt carried on his business successfully at 
Lexington, in connexion with his brothers, until 1824, 
when determining to seek a larger field of operations 
in manufacturing, he closed his business at Lexington, 
purchased the tract and water-power now included in 
the village which bears his name, and commenced 
operations. The forest on either hand, to the very tops 
of the mountains, was a dense growth of hemlock, 
adapted to his purposes; communication was easy with 
New York; and he at once saw that there was the spot 
for him to establish a mammoth tannery. He lost no 
time in commencing operation: and his labors were 
crowned with the most complete success. His estab- 
lishment soon gave employment in various ways to 
more than two hundred men, to all of whom he gave 
encouragement to settle around him. His tannery was 
over 500 feet long, containing over 300 vats, or about 
16,000 cubic feet of room for tanning operations; re- 
quiring a consumption annually of 1,500 cords of wood, 
and 6,000 cords hemlock bark, in the manufacture of 
60,000 sides of sole leather, which he annually sent to 
market—or say, more than a million sides in the last 
twenty years—employing a capital of over $250,000 a 
year, without a single litigated law-suit. — 
” Had we space to do so, it would be interesting to 
trace the progress, step by step, of this remarkable 
business man; but we must hasten to the more imme- 
diate purpose of this notice, which is to allude to his 
public career. It may be said, however, that as the 
tide of prosperous business oe in upon him, his 
friends and neighbors also flourished; the town was 
rapidly settled and improved; streets were laid out, 


and ornamental trees planted by his own hands; schools 


to extend the greatest good to the greatest number.—| Representing a portion of the great agricultural State 
But he is as little of a bigot in politics as he is in reli-,of New York—from his youth taught to look upon the 
gion. The open and manly advocacy of his own opin-| farming interest as the paramount pursuit in this coun- 
ions is accompanied with the most scrupulous regard try, and coming from a district where a very large 
to those which are held sacred by other persons; and | proportion of the inhabitants find their profession, their 
he gives the best pledge of the purity of his own mo-| pleasures and profits in the noble employment of culti- 
tives, by allowing to all who differ from him, the same | vating the soil, it must be supposed that the practical 
right of private judgment and liberty of action as he | and utilitarian mind of Col. Pratt would dedicate a due 
claims and exercises for himself. He holds to the the-| share of its attention to the interests of agriculture.— 
ory that the democratical form of government, which | He originated the proposition, which was finally adopt- 
we live under, affords much greater opportunities for |ed by Congress, providing for the introduction, through 
the success of virtuous exertion, and the due reward, our consuls and national vessels, of foreign seeds and 
of humble industry and unostentatious merit, than the | plants, and for their gratuitous distribution to all por- 
aristocratical and monarchical usages which other) tions of the country, through the medium of the patent 
countries have adopted. It is equally true, that, in a| office. The beneficial effects of this measure have al- 
democratical form of government every citizen is un-| ready begun to be appreciated. 

der an obligation to do all he can for the general good;| In 1842, Col. Pratt delivered an address before the 
to discharge the duties of every office, which the fa-| Mechanic’s Institute at Catskill, replete with excellent 
vorable opinion of his fellow-citizens may think him | sentiments; and in 1845, at the great fair of the Greene 
capable of fulfilling, and to shrink from no responsi-|County Agricultural. Society at Cairo, he delivered an 
bility to which the public voice, or the dictates of his| address, which, had we the space to allow it, we 


own conscience, suggest that he ought to devote him- 
self. No citizen, under a republican form of govern- 
ment, is at liberty to hive for himself alone. 

Col. Pratt’s first step in public life may be said to 
have been his election on the democratic tieket, for 
the State of New York, as an elector of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, in November, 


would gladly spread before the readers of the Review. 
Few productions of the kind ever received more gen- 
eral commendation or wider circulation. 

Colonel Pratt’s services in Congress were eminently 
jpractical. Placed upon the committee on Public 
Buildings, in 1837, he made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the details connected with the subject, 


1836. Mr. Pratt recorded his vote with those of his|and was soon prepared with a mass of information, 
brother State Electors, for his ueighbor and friend, Mr.| which had an influence upon the action of that body. 
Van Buren. ° In 1839, he presented'a report upon the quality of the 

It not unfrequently happens, that the rich and suc- \different materials used in the construction of the pub- 
cessfully man is an object of envy and dislike among |lic buildings at Washington—urging the policy and 
his neighbors. His disposition, if naturally proud and | eventual economy of substituting marble or granite for 
imperious, will show itself in acts of arrogance and the fragile and porous sandstone hitherto used. He 
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demonstrated the propriety of the change with such 
force as to break down the opposition to the white 
marble, which he proposed that the new General Post 
Office building should be constructed. “It is to the 
untiring perseverance of this gentleman, (said the 
Washington Globe,) that we are mainly indebted for 
this beatiful specimen of the mechanic arts.’? And it 
may truly be said that this beautiful edifice, unsur- 
passed by any thing of the kind in the world, is his 
monument. 

Upon investigating the condition of the several de- 
ange og Col. Pratt found that the buildings now used 
»y the Warand Navy Departments are totally inade- 
quate to the wants of the government, showing a state 
of things which no good business man would suffer— 
not a single fire-proof building among them—at the 
same time a surplus in the treasury. His report 
upon that subject shows that these departments were 
at that time actually renting ninety-four private rooms 
in the city of Washington, at an annual expense of 
some $6,000, for the accommodation of the different | 
bureaux, which could not find room in the present Ex- | 
ecutive buildings. He proposed, therefore, that the | 
evil, and the danger of loss to the public archives, | 
should be remedied by the erection of new edifices} 
for these departments, corresponding in style and con-! 
venience to the General Post Office. The necessity of 
these buildings is apparent to every one, and sooner or | 
later Col. Pratt’s suggestions will be carried out.t 
} 





a Albany Argus. 

6 As an illustration of the perseverance of Col. Pratt, when he 
has any useful object in view, it may be mentioned, that when he 
urged his proposition for building anew the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, a Southern member of distinguished ability and influence, 
who was opposed to the bill, objected, because, he said, the com- | 
mittee had not submitted with their report the necessary plans and | 
estimates. Col Pratt reminded the gentleman that his objections 
must full to the ground, as the plan and estimates were belore the 
Honse ; and taking them from the clerk's desk, he exhibited them 
to the objecting member; and the House, laughing at his objec- 
tions, immediately passed the bill. Before the inaugeration of Mr. 
Polk, Col. Pratt urged the House for an appropriation to provide 
new furniture for the Presidential Mansion. The old curtains and 
furniture were worn shabby. The house seemed reluctant to re- 
spond, when Col. Pratt took the responsibility of ordering a new 
suit of curtaius to be furnished, telling the upholsterer that if Con- 
gress did not pay the bill he would. The thing was done. A few 
days after, a Southern member complained of Co!. Pratt that he 
had acted without authority. The Colonel promply replied that he 
had ordered the curtains on his own authority, and if objections 


§4. That there shall be public. roads between the 
ereees six rods wide, also roads of equal width 
diagonally through each township, except when the 
village location or natural obstructions may render 
partial variations necessary. 

§ 5. That any landless native of the United States, 
male or female, or any other adult landless person, 
who will legally testify that he or she has taken the 
necessary steps to become a citizen, and intends to be 
so as soon as possible, may, on payment of five dol- 


: lars, to cover payment of survey and registration, at 
: the land office in the district, édine one farm or village 
: lot, of any surveyed and not previously entered, except 
: such as may be settled atthe time this act shall become 
: a law, and possess the same by actual residence; pro- 
: vided, that in case of marriage where both parties may 
: be in possession of public lots, the settlement right of 
: one or other must be disposed of within a year, or for- 
: feited to the United States; and, provided further, that 
* the purchase or possession of other land shall be a for- 


A Township of Six Miles Square. 
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were made from any quarter, he should pay for them from his own 
funds. And he would respectfully ask 1 


feiture of the right of possession of a public lot to the : sent of his wife, by deed, legally executed, to any 


e obiecting member if he} . : % ied 
had ever done as much for his country asthat? The laugh was turned | United States. : landless person — as herein before provided, who 


upon the member, and the appropriation asked for was passed. 


NATIONAL REFORM—FREEDOM OF THE 
PUBLIC LANDS. 








The Freedom of the Public Lands is now agitating 
the public mind to a vast extent, and every day brings 
to our notice new proofs of its increasing popularity 
among the masses of the people. Newspapers are ra- 
pidly springing into existence devoted to the carrying 


‘ out of this measure and the other reforms of the day. 


In this city there has lately been formed, “‘ a Nation- 
al Reform Association,’’ who have for their objects 
the ‘‘ freedom of the Public Lands in limited quanti- 
ties to actual settlers, exempting the homestead from 
any future debt or mortgage, and limiting the amount 
of labor to ten hours per day.’’ Associations of this 
kind have been formed or are forming all over the 
country, and the number of their members are rapidly 
increasing. We give below the diagrams of the town 
and village lots into which the National Reformers 
propose to divide the public domain, and the act which 
they desire to get passed, authorizing settlers to take 
and hold possession. 


§6. That each legal settler on a public lot shall: shall then stan 


in the same relation to the United 


bave a right at all times to dispose of his or her right: States as the previous settler. 


we possession; but if a married male only with the con-* 


§ 7. That the right of possession of a public lot may 


| Diagram of the Proposed Village. 
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N ACT to establish the equal right to the use of the | 
Land and its Natural Products; to afford a refuge} 
to the landless population of the United States; to 
































secure homesteads to individuals, families and associ- 

ations; to provide for the increase of population; to 

make Labor the master instead of the slave of Cap- 
ital; and to perpetuate the Republic. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the Lands of 
the United States shall no longer be sold. 

§ 2. That the public lands shall henceforth be sur- 
veyed into townships of six miles square,,subdivided in- 
to farm lots of a quarter section or 160 acres each, ex- 
cept one section in each township, which shall be sur- 
veyed into village lots in sufficient quantity for the 
farms, and a public park for town hall, groves, and 
other public buildings or ornaments. 

§ 3. That where there may be no natural obstruction, 
the village shall be laid out in the centre section of 
the township, unless there be natural advantages in 
some other location to warrant a departure from the 
general rule. 


‘be hired or willed as may other property under the : 


| laws of the state or territory in which the lot may be 
' situated ; ee always, that it can pass into the 
‘hands of none but a landless person. 

8. That any number of persons qualified as afore- 
/said may hold their portions of land in common: Pro- 
| vided the association shall have no power to eject a 
‘member except in accordance with a written agree- 
/ment, duly authenticated previous to his or her settle- 
/ment. 

§9. That any settler co guilty of destroying 
trees, either in person or by proxy, on any public lot 
‘other than his or her own possession, shall forfeit the 
| possession to the town in which such offence may have 
‘been committed, if settled, or to the nearest settled 
jtownship, which shall then as soon as possible dispose 
of the same to a person holding no other land. 


| 


§ 10. That as soon as forty lots in a township may 
: be legally settled, the people of the township, in their 
: corporate capacity, shall have power to regulate or 
:take possession of water mill sites or other natural 
: facilities for the use of water power, on compensating 
: the settlers of the lots containing such advantages: for 
: their improvement thereof, as may be agreed upon by 
: arbitrators mutually chosen, or by a jury selected out 
: of the township. 

: §11. That Mines discovered on public lots may be 
: worked by the settlers, the town, the county, or the 
: state; the superior organization always haying the 
: right to take possession on paying for the uncompensat- 
: ed improvements at a valuation agreed upon mutually, 
: by arbitration, or by an impartial jury. 

: §12. That as soon as any State or Territory contaain 


. ting public lands, shall provide by law that no one sbill- 
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— ——— 
thereafter acquire over 160 acres of farm land, or one 
city or village lot within its borders, that State or Ter- 
ritory shali be entitled to the jurisdiction of all unsur- 
veyed public lands within its limits, to survey and set- 
tle the same under the regulations herein provided, or 
such other os for the security of an equal right 
to the soil and its natural products as Congress may 
from time to time make. 

13. That all actually settlers with pre-emption 
rights at the time this act shall become a law, if pos- 
sessed of no other land, shall be entitled to the posses- 
sion of the lots upon which they have settled, on mak- 
ing proof of settlement at the land office. 

§ 14. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of the act be hereby repealed. 





Correspondence of the Advocate. 


= — 


Troy, March, 12, 1847. 

Bro. Tanner—The officers of Protection No. 34, at 
Lansingburgh, were duly initiated and installed last 
evening, Thursday, March 11, the following are the 
names of the officers: 

M. K. Savace, SP, 

S. J. Cramp, JP, 

J. E. Remmineton, RS, 
P. Tuayver, FS, 

S. Lewis, 7reasurer, 
SamvueE. Brooks, P, 
Wau. Camen, JP, 

J. Smitru, OP. 

Atter the officers were conducted to their seats, No. 
3i proceeded to business. They are as fine a looking 
set of Mechanics as you can scare up. I hope they 
will do much good. 





NoTRADAME. 





HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.— Concluded. 
For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 
‘The Architects driven from Constantinople (Byzan- 








| mentions the following marks of distinction: The Goth- 
ic arches are pointed ; the Arabian, circular: the Gothic 
churches have pointed and straight towers; the mosques 
terminate in globes, and have here and there minarets, 
covered with a ball or a cone: the Arabian walls are 
adorned with Mosaic and stucco, which we find in no 
ancient church in the Gothic style. The Gothic col- 
umns often stand united in groups, over which is placed 
a very low entablature, upon which archesare erected ; 





\alofiy height, resembling the giants of the grove, in 
whose dark shade the ancient Teuton used to build his 
altar. In the chiaro oscuro of the dome, the soul, di- 
vested of earthly thoughts, must collect itself, and rise, 
like the dome, to its Maker. The decorations of the 
ancient Christian churches are by no means an acci- 
dental ornament. They speak a figurative, religious 
language, and at the tabernacle, or ciborium, over the 

altar, where the pyx is kept, the whole temple is pre- 


ee ee SSS 


or the arches stand immediately upon the capitals of sented, in.miniature, to the view of the beholder. In 


the columns. The Arabian and Moorish columns are 
single, and if, by chance, they are placed close togeth- 
er, in order to support a very heavy part of the build- 
ing, they never touch one another; but the arches are 
supported by a stout and thick arch below. If, in an 
Arabian building, four columns are united, it is by a low, 
square wall at the bottom, between the columns. The 
Gothic churches are extremely light buildings: they 
have large windows, often with variegated panes.— 
In the Arabian mosques, the ceiling is mostly low; 
| their windows are of less height, and often covered 
with carvings; so that the light is reeeived less through 
them than throngh the cupola and the opened doors. 
The entrance of a Gothic church isa deep arch, dimin- 
ishing towards the interior of the building, and adorned 
on the sidewalls with statues, columns, niches and other 
ornaments; but those of the mosques, and of other Ara- 
bian, and even Moorish buildings, are shallow, and 
made in the same manner as doors are at present. Be- 
sides, Swinburne observes, that among the different 
| Arabian capitals which he saw, he found none resem- 
‘bling, in design and arrangement, those which we find 
|in the Gothic churches of England and France. The 
Moorish architecture appears in all its splendor in the 
| ancient palace of the Mohommedan monarchs at Gre- 
nada, which is called the Alhambra, or red house, and 





these edifices, every one must admire the accurate 
proportions, the bold yet regular construction, the un- 
wearied industry the grandeur of the bold masses on 
the exterior, and the severe dignity in the interiur, 
which excites feelings of devotion in every spectator. 
We must, therefore, ascribe to the German architecture 
'more symbolical than hieroglyphic eloquence and dig- 
nity. The Italians disengaged themselves, by little 
and little, from the Byzantine taste. Even in the llth 
century, Byzantine architects built the cathedral of 
/Pisa and the church of St. Mark in Venice. But, in 
| the 12th century, a German architect, William (Gugli- 
elmo), and, in the 13th, Jacob, with the surname Capo, 
|who died in 1262, and his pupil or son Arnolf, are 
{mentioned as having built churches and convents in 
'Florence. The modern Gothic style passed from the 
‘churches and abbeys to the castles, palaces, bridges 
‘and city gates, many of which were built in this man- 
\ner; for instance, in Milan, 16 city gates of marble, and 
‘several new palaces; in Padua, 7 bridges, and 3 new 
palaces; in Genoa, 2 docks and a splendid aqueduct; 
‘and the town of Asti, in 1280, almost entirely. Ar- 
chitecture was continually improving in Italy, particu- 
‘larly in the 14th century. Galeazzo Visconti finished 
the great bridge at Pavia, and built a palace which had 
not then its equal. About the same time, the famous 


tium). were the first who combined with it the use of | Which resembles more a fairy palace than a work of cathedral of Milan was erected. The marquises of 


tals formed according to their own taste, among which 
were twisted ones. In this Lombard-Byzantine style 
were erected the cathedrals of Bamberg, Worms and 
Mentz, also the church Miniato al Monte, near Flor. 
ence, and the most ancient part of the minsterof Stras- 
burg. Cupolas were afterwards added, as used in the 
East, and these, as well as the tasteless eapitals, and 
the many slender pillars and minarets, of which we 
often see two rows, one on another, indicate the proper 
Byzantine or Oriental style of architecture. In this 
style were erected, besides the church of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople, and others, the church of St. Mark in 
Venice, the Baptisterium and the cathedral of Pisa, and 
the church of St. Vitalis, in Ravenna. The Normans, 
who had settled in Sicily, built the cathedral of Mes- 
sina upon the foundation of an old temple,—a huge 
but tasteless edifice, in which, by means of the 
changes made in different centuries, we may observe, 
at the same time, the rise and fall of the art. The 
Vandals, Alans, Suevii and Visigoths had penetrated 
into Spain and Portugal: the Arabs and Moors expell- 
ed them in the 8th century, and destroyed the kingdom 
of the Gots. The Mussulman conquerors had, at that 


time, almost exclusive possession of the arts and sci-. 


ences. Sraacen architects rose in Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
and other countries: after some time, many Christians, 
particularly Greeks, joined them, and formed together 
a fraternity, who kept secret the rules of their art, and 
whose members recognised one another by particular 
signs, (like Freemasons.) At this period, three diff- 
erent styles of architecture prevailed—the Arabian, a 
peculiar style, formed after Greek models; the Moor- 
ish, which originated in Spain, out of the remains of 
Roman edifices; and the modern Gothic, which origi- 
nated in the kingdom of the Visigoths, in Spain, through 
the mixture of the Arabian and Moorish architecture, 
and flourished from the 11th until the 15th century. — 
The two first styles differ but little from each other: the 
Moorish style is principally distinguished from the Ara- 
bian by arches in the form of a horse-shoe. But the 


~ Gothic, or old German, is very different. Swinburne 


the Tonic pedestals and columns, provided with capi-|human hands. The character of the Arabian architec-| 


‘ture was lightness and splendor. Rich ornaments, and 
lightness in the single parts, render it agreeable to the 
eye. The modern Gothic architecture, which origin- 
-ated in the attempts of Byzantine artists to cover the 
| coarseness and heaviness of the old Gothic by an ap- 
pearance of lightness, excites the imagination by its 
richly adorned arches, its distant perspective, and its 
| religious dimness, produced by its painted windows.— 
It retained, from the old Gothic architecture, the high, 
bold arches, the firm and strong walls; but it disguised 
them under volutes, flowers, niches, little pierced tow- 
ers, so that they appear to be light and weak. After- 
wards the architects went still farther, and pierced the 
large, high towers, so that the stairs appear hanging in 
the air; they gave to the windows an extraordinary 
height, and adorned the building itself with statues.— 
This style, in which many churches, convents and ab- 
beys were erected, was formed in Spain, and thence 
extended over France, England and Germany.—The 
Germans were unacquainted with architecture until 
ihe time of Charlemagne. He introduced from Italy 
to Germany the Byzantine style,then common. After- 
wards, the Arabian architecture had some influenée 
upon that of the western nations; for the German art 
shows its characteristics in the pointed arches, and 
the buttresses, &c. This was united with the Byzan- 
tine style, to which, in general, they still adhered, and 
thus originated a mixed style, which maintained itself 
until the middle of the 13ih century. Then began the 
modern Gothic or German style, which we may also 
call the romantic, since it was formed by the romantic 


ste erected handsome edifices at Ferrara, and Albert 
the splendid palace at Belsiore. In Bologna, the great 
church of St. Petronius was begun, and, in Florence, 
the famous tower of the cathedral. The 15th century, 
in which the study of ancient architecture was revived, 
was greatly distinguished. The dukes of Ferrara, 
Borso and Ercole of Este, were active patrons of archi- 
tecture. Duke Francesco embellished Milan with the 
ducal palace, the castle Porta di Giove, the hospital and 
other edifices. Ludovico Sforza erected the buildings 
of the university at Pavia and the hospital of Milan.— 
The popes adorned Rome, and Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
Florence, with splendid buildings. The artists return- 
ed to the monuments of antiquity, and studied their 
beautiful forms and just proportions. The most illus- 
trious architects of this time were Filippo Brunelleschi, 
who built, at Florence, the dome of the cathedral, the 
church 8. Spirito, and the palace Pitti, besides many 
edifices at Milan, Pisa, Pesaro and Mantua; Battista 
Alberti, who wrote, at the same time, on architecture; 
Michelozzi Bramante, who commenced the building 
of St. Peter’s; Michael Angelo Buonanotti, who erect- 
ed its magnificent dome ; and Giocondo, who built much 
in France, and afterwards directed, with Raphael, the 
building of the church of St. Peter’s. These were 
followed by others, who proceeded in their spirit—Pal- 
ladio, Scamozzi, Serlio, Barozzio, known by the name 
of Vignela. They are the founders of the existing 
taste in architecture. That, however, they studied 
their art in those works of antiquity which had already 
deviated from the early purity and elevated grandeur, 
is evident in their buildings, from the many curved and 


spirit of the middle ages. Growing up in Germany, it twisted ornaments, the circular, irregular and cut pedi- 
obtained its perfection in the towers of the minister of ments, the coupled columns, high pedestals, and other 
Strasburg, in the cathedral of Cologne, in the church | things, which were unknown to architecture at the 
of St. Stephen in Vienna, the cathedral of Erfurt, the time of Pericles. Thus a new period in architecture 
church of St. Sebaldus in Nuremberg, the church of had begun in Italy. Italian masters, and young artists 
St. Elizabeth in Marburg, &c., and extended itself) sent to Italy, introduced the Roman taste into foreign 
from thence to France, England, Spain and Italy.— countries, which gradually supplanted the Gothic.— 
The German architecture shows also the influence of Since that time, architecture has experienced different 
climate and religion, particularly in the churches. destinies in different countries. It has risen and de- 
The slender columns, always united in groups, rise to clined at different periods; yet laudable attempts have 
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been made, in recent times, to advance it to its true 
perfection, though we cannot affirm that they have suc- 
ceeded every where.—In America, the pure Grecian 
architecture is gradually prevailing, either because 
this style is founded on plainer principles than the others, 
or because the Grecian really deserves to be called a 
republican style, since itis better adapted than the Goth- 
ic to small buildings, and does not require large and 
splendid edifices in order to display all its beauty. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO MECHANIC’S 
WIVES. 
For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 

Lucy. Harriet go and open the door, some one is a 
knocking. Go dear I tell you, you must not be a 
playing with the kitten all the time, you are not a rich 
man’s child, you must learn to work. 

Anne. Good evening Lucy. How is little Harriet, 
the old man, and alt the rest. 

Lucy. We are all well and kicking, as the saying 
is. Henry is out this evening at a meettag of the Na- 
tional Reformers. 

Anne. Why, it is a wonder that he would go 
amongst such company as that. Why, when Isaac was 
sawing wood in front of the Merchants’ Bank, the other 
day, he heard Mr. Tompkins, the President of the 
Bank say, that these same National Reformers were 
nothing more or less than a scheming band of robbers. 

Lucy. Welt Anne, that’s not singular that these 
should be called bad names. That does not detract 
from the purity of their motives. The Saviour used to 
be called a blasphemer. But, then he was not. 

Anne. Well, one only knows what one hears you 
know. I don’t know any harm of them. I only know 
what the banker said] 

Lucy. Well, Pll tell you the real and true senti- 
ments of these Reformers. They wish to make those 
lands now held by the general government, free to the 
people. To give to every farmer one hundred and sixty 
acres; and to the mechanic and tradesman, five acres 
each. 2d. To make the homested a sacred spot; or in 
other words, to exempt it from seizure for debt. They 
wish also to have a law passed which will prevent any 
one from owning more than 160 acres of the public 
lands in all times to come; and with the present own- 
ers of property they do not wish to meddle. Now, 
according to some people’s leas, this may all be weak 
and wicked. But 1] must confess that it appears to me 
to smack pretty considerably of pure and unadultera- 
ted christianity. 

Anne. Well, I believe in them now, from this 
time my husband shall become a member, shall throw 
his vote with this party. Why, if these reforms were 
carried out—prisons would soon be more scarce, and 
POOR HOUSES TO LET. EquITAs. 

ASSOCIATION .— Continued. 
For the Mechanie’s Advocaie, 

Such is the atmosphere, such the din and clatter, in 
which the young women pass thirteen hours per day, 
for six days in the week. It struck us with amaze- 
ment when we called to mind that persons had the 
courage and perseverance to go through with such ef- 
forts. It seemed to us as though a hundred dollars a 
day would be no compensation for passing the best 
hours of life in these industrial gallies, these infernal 
dens of labor, (to use a term expressive of the fact,) 
built by the most selfish passion, by the unlimited and 
insatiate lust for wealth. 

We do not blame individuals for all this; we blame 
the whole spirit of our People, the tendencies of our 
Nation; we have scarcely any means of distinguishing 
ourselves except by fortune; art and science are not 
avenues to wealth and consideration; a high political 
standard can only be achieved by great talent; war is 
greatly lessened, so that the only thing we can do is to 

et rich or be nobody. This has fanned the passion 
or wealth into a perfect mania, and made us the most 
money-making, grasping and rapacious people on 
earth, except, perhaps, the Hollanders and Jews. 

If we follow the young girls from the manufactories 
to their boarding houses, we find theic domestic life as 
uncongenial and anti-social, as their labor is severe. 
Prolonged and absorbing applications deadens the so- 
cial simpathies, or rather exhausts the whole force of 


the mind; then a want of the union and the mingling | 


To Andrew Ralston, of West Middletown, Pa., for 


of the two sexes is, as we remarked, extremely perni-| improvement in operating Railroad Switches. Patent- 


cious: the continual presence and monotonous society | 
of women alone, is most unfavorable to the develop- | 
ment of the social affections. It is very ‘‘ moral’’ how- 


ed Feb. 20, 1847. 


To Lewis G. Hoffman, of Albany, N. Y., for im- 


ever, it must be admitted; and this will excuse it, of | provement in Artificial Incubation. Patented Feb. 20, 


course, in the eyes of the Saints of the Press. Yet 
not the less is it a sacrilege, a blighting of sympathies! 
of the heart, and it should not be tolerated. 


1847. 
To Elijah O. Penniman, of Rochester, N. Y., for de- 


The young women sleep upon an average six in a| Signs for Cooking Stoves, (having assigned his right, 


room; three 


edstoaroom. Thereisno privacy,nore-|title and interest to Messrs. Cheney, Hunter and 


tirement here; it is almost impossible to read or write | Rowe.) 


alone, as the parlor is full and so many sleep in the | 
same chamber. A young woman remarked to us, that) 
if she had a letter to write, she did it on the head of a| 
band-box, sitting on a trunk, as there was no space for | 
atable. So live and toil the young women of our coun-| 
try in the boarding-houses ard manufactories, which the 
rich and influencial in our land have built for them. 


The Editor of the Courier and Enquirer has often 


To Thomas H. Russell, of Wednesburg, England, 


| for improvement in welding iron tubes. Patented 6th 


March, 1847. Date of English patent, August 14, 
1845. 

To Elbridge G. Woodman, of North Chelmsford, 
Mass., for improvement in machinery for measuring 


accused the Associationists of wishing to reduce men | nd folding cloth. Patented March 6, 1847. 


‘* to herd together like beasts of the field.””, We would | 


To Arnold R. Austin, of Providence, R. I., for im- 


ask him whether he does not find as much of what | provement in machinery for measuring and folding 


may be called ‘‘ herding together’’ inthese modern in-| 
dustrial Associations, established by men of his own 
kidney, as he thinks would exist in one of the Industrial 
Phalanxes, which we propose. 


cloth, (having assigned his right to Simeon D. Glines.) 


Patented March 6, 1847. 
To Emanuel Albert, of East Germantown, Indiana, 


We would put another question to Colonel Wes, for improvement in Ploughs. Patented March 6, 


while we speak of him; we would ask him, in all | 
candor, whether, if by some unforeseen acccident, his 
daughters or any beingg whom he loves as tenderly as' 


1847. 
To John T. Davy, of Troy, N. Y., for improvement 


his children, were forced to work in these manufacto-|in Coal Stoves. Patented March 6, 1847. 


ries and live in these boarding-houses, he would not | 
prefer that they should be laid peacefully in their| 

raves? 

It will be asked how these young women can be 
induced voluntarily to work inthe manufactories. We! 
answer: Poverty, the want of a home, or an uncom-| 
fortable home, the desire of aiding parents who are | 
involved, are among the reasons. Another is, that the | 
manufacturing Companies keep recruiters traversing 
the country, who obtain a dollar ‘“‘a head’”’ for every. 
girl they can secure for the mills. They make exag-' 
gerated representations as to the amount of money 
which the girls can earn, and excite hopes which lead 
them to abandon their homes for the manufacturing! 


towns. } 
To be continued. | 

| 

| 


LIST OF PATENTS 


Issued from the United States Patent Office from the ry 
10th of February, 1847, to the Gth of March 1847, in-, ~~ 
| 


clusive. 





To T. Molineau, of Louisiana, for improvements in 
Barrel Machinery. Patented Feb. 10, 1847. 
To John Lewis, of New Haven, Conn., for improve- 


ment in Pneumatic Springs. Patented Feb. 10, 1847. | 
To Thomas Grenell, of Newark, N. J., for improve- , 
Patented Feb. 


13, 1847. 


ment in fastening Rails on Railroads. 


To Cyrus Knapp, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for improve- 
ments in Spinal Elevators. Patented Feb. 13, 1847. 

To Damon A. Church and Lovett H. Obert, of Friend- 
ship, N. Y., Weston W. Willoughby and O. F. Wil- 
loughby, of Chicago, Illinois, for improvement in 
Threshing Machines. Patented Feb. 13, 1847. 

To Joseph W. Harman, of Newark, N. J., for im- 
provement in Bleaching Rosin, (having assigned his 
right, title and interest to Humphrey B. Dunham.)— 


Patented Feb. 20, 1847. | 


To William W. Van Loan, of Catskill, N. Y¥., for! 
improvement in Fire Escape. Patented Feb. 20 1847 | 

To William H. Worthington, of New York, and 
William H. Baker, of Williamsburgh, N. Y., for im- 
provement in apparatus for guaging the height of wa-| 
ter in Boilers. Patented Feb. 20, 1847. 

To Asa Fisk, jr., Leander D. Rumsey, and Orson S. 
Gregory, of Sullivan, Pa., for improvement in machin- | 
ery for Dressing Mill Stones. Patented Feb. 20, 1847. 
Ante dated 10th of October, 1846. 

To James H, Conklin, of Peekskill, N. Y., for im-| 
provement in Cooking Stoves. Patented Feb. 20, 
1847. 

To Thomas Watt, of Hubbard Township, Ohio, for 
improvement in Tailors’ Measures. Patented Feb, 20, 
1847. 

To George Bartlett, of Smithfield, R. I., for improve- 








ment in Ploughs, Patented Feb, 5, 1847. 


ic — 


To John Cumberland, of Mobile, Ala., for improve- 
ment in machines for reducing and planing boards.— 
Patented March 6, 1847. ‘ 

To John Maxon, of DeRuyter, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in hanging carriage bodies. Patented March 6, 
1847. ‘ 

To Robert M. Livingston, of Mobile, Ala., for im- 
provement in machinery for cleaning cotton. Patent- 
ed March 6, 1847. 

To Stephen J. Gold, of Norwalk, Conn., for improve- 
ment in propellers for vessels. Patented March 6, 
1847.— Scientific American. 


Netra 
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‘* THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE.’’ 





ALBANY, MARCH 18, 1847. 

fic Mechanics out of employment, may find it a 
paying business to act as agents for this paper in their 
neighborhood, among their friends. There is no ne- 
cessity of any man spending an idle week. Persons 
wishing employment can direct to Jounn Tanner, 
Editor of the Mechanic’s Advocate, Albany, N. Y., 
(post paid.) Specimen numbers will be sent to any 
part of the country if required. 


kj Who takes the Premium ?—Competition is very 
active in various parts of the country to secure the 
premium offered in this paper. Buffalo, Rochester, 
Geneva, Utica, Schenectady, Savanna and Hyde Park 
are nearly balanced, ranging from 51 to 59. While 
a few more in Syracuse, Middletown, Cazenovia, Lit- 
tle Falls, &., would bring up the rear and secure the 
prize. 


MALLEABLE ZINC. 

We have been informed that this brittle metal may 
be rendered perfectly malleable by melting four or 
five times, and each time pouring it into cold water.— 
If this be so, it is certainly new, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, and important. We wish some mechanic 
would try the experiment, and send us the result. 





‘  G@ALVANIC BATTERY. 





We saw a paragraph a week since in one of our 
city papers, stating that a solution of sulphates of zinc 
and copper in a battery would act as energetically in 
the production of the electric current, as the latter 
alone, and at the same time protect the zinc from 
chemical action—or at least nearly so. From an ex- 
periment, made by us, we are inclined to believe the 
statement was a ho—az. We used equal proportions 
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of the two salts, with a clean cylinder of zinc; but NEW TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

could discover scarcely any electricity, although the | = 

zinc was as much oxydized as usual. The experiment} (Mr. G. W. Hutt, is now out upon a tour pro- 
might not have been rightly conducted, however.— | curing cuibennitieenn Get the Biedienia Mien, Bie, 
Any information from others relative to the matter) ty is well known throughout the section of country he 


. | 
will be welcomed oe |intends visiting. We bespeak for him a favorable re- 


ig-We this week commence a sketch of the life of eeption. He is also an Odd Fellow and is authorized 
the Hon. Z. Pratt. He isone of the few great men | to receive subscriptions for the Gavel. 
of the day who have risen from the ranks of labor to) * &Mr. Joun Haynes, isa duly authorized Tra- 
ahigh standing among his fellows, without becoming velling Agent for the Mechanic’s Advocate. He is now 
sordid, proud, and selfish. In his persevering and suc-| on a visit to Troy. Lansingburgh, Waterford, Cohoes, 
cessful efforts to help himself, it may be truly said he and adjoining villages. We hope our friends in these 
never neglected an opportunity to assist those who were | places will lend him a helping band. 


in need of aid or encouragement. He has always la- | Notice.—All my travelling agents are authorized by 
bored for the true interests of the bone and sinew of) me to collect any moneys that may be due this estab- 
the country, the Farmer, the Mechanic, the Working- | ebement for Vol. 1. of the Mirrer. 
man. Would to heaven the country was blessed with 
a few more Zadoc Pratts. | 

| 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


THAT “P. S.” 








ro 





METALLIC HUB SPOKE AND RIM. 


Mr. Ira Holmes of Moscow, N. Y. has at length per- 
fected, on strict scientific principles a metallic hub, 
spoke and rim, carriage or wagon wheel, ty bracing 
the spokes in two rows on the hub, which is in two 
parts, a cylinder, in which the spoke is scre wed or ri- 
veted and the axle sheeth or pocket. The spoke is also 
rivited or screwed into the rim. Thus when the wheel 
is working about, all the strain or support of the load 
is on the horizontal spokes, which prevents the rim of 
common tire iron from spreading, or being forced by 
the weight from its circle. A quarter inch brass rod is 
sufficient for the sprkes of a buggy. Its lightness and 
beauty will soon introduce it into the livery stables of 
our large cities.— Communicated. 


PORTER’S MACHINE FOR PORTRY. 

We are not informed by the Inventor whether he 
has patented the article or not, but should suppose it 
very probable one way or the other. From a speci- 
}men in the last Scientific American of its work, (and 





i i Jupp’s CenTRIFUGAL WINDMILL.—* This is an 
The Scientific American of last week winds up a) 


‘ is ra sof; |** seeing is believing,”’ the blind sai 
, : : : a pe invention which appears to be very useful as a propel-| S€¢ing ts beleving,”’’ as the blind man said,) we 
sensible article with a ‘‘ P. S.”’, which, judging from PI y prof ») 


° @ @ fe Cc tl sim- inclin d to pr onounce it a perfect mac hine = 
it bs ance, we hot suppose was me ant by Br oth y > d Pp riec y ( e . e 
s su { ice, Ss ild | i ) ? er 5 I r mills or machiner an e shoul 1 b 


ple in its operations, being composed of a vertical !t is not specified by the ingenious Editor whether it is 


Porter to signify Pretty Severe though in our opinion 
in it were better rendered ‘‘ Pretty Soft.” 

Our article onthe Plainfild Bank, is denounced as| 
‘“« Scandulous.””? Well, letit go at that; we don’t care a) 
fig what name our cotemporary gives it, if it have the ef- 
fect we intended it should. We spoke honestly and in- 
dignantly on the subject, because we were ashamed to 
know that there was one paper devoted to the interest 
of the Mechanic reckless enough to defend a bankrupt 
swindling institution, whose profits were made out of 
the hard working laborer, and which has, we fear, left 
many to mourn the possession of worthless rags, never 
to be redeemed. We may be wrong on this point; 
but we prefer waiting for its refutation by the experi- 
ence of time. 

The indirect intimation that we feared to send ou 
paper of the 25th to the office of the Scientific Ameri- 
can, is ridiculous enough. The article in question 
was marked by us for the editor’s especial notice, and 
regularly mailed with our other exchanges; and if it 
did not reach him, the fault was certainly not ours.— 
We can assure the worthy knight of the Shears that 
we nave not yet been ‘startled from our dreams at) 
night”? by the terrors of the law or fears of the quill. 

Our friend thinks, also, that few of the 800 subscri-| 
bers to this paper, who can read, will *‘take the 
trouble to read”’ the article in question; and probably | 
not; for we invariably fill our columns with matter, 
(including that taken from the Scientific American!) 
which cannot possibly give any reader trouble to pe- 
ruse. Can Brother Porter lay his hand upon his 
scissors! and say as much? 

He speaks, also of the ‘‘ 800 subscribers that can 
read’’—a fact so surprising to him (because a portion | 
of his own are deficient in that accomplishment?) that, 


he has recorded it in his wonderfully killing “ P. S.’’| 

We are charged with cabbaging his New Inventions | 
without credit, except in one or two instances. We} 
acknowledge the corn partially. That our “ New| 





shaft attached to the arms or spokes of a wheel, the | propelled by wind or gas; but from the vigor of its 
vanes of which stand at right angles from a line drawn | first production, it might be inferred that steam is the 


‘ters, and can be opened and shut at pleasure. 


| water power. 


(through the cenge; and when placed upon a building, 
is rather ornamental than otherwise.’”? The inventor, 
in conjunction with Dr. J. B. Bridgman, has obtained 
letters patent for the invention. The principle upon 
which it is made is new; and more power is obtained 


by the same amount of wind than by any other wind-| 
The Chickopee Telegraph describes | 


mill now in use. 
it thus: ‘‘ The wheel resembles a common over-shot 
or breast water wheel, except its motion which is 
horizontal; it is propelled by the application of wind 
upon the inner surface. By this application the entire 
circumference of the wheel is kept constantly before 


‘the wind, the whole force of which, is brought to bear 


square upon the lever, producing a power three or 
four times as great as any other wind wheel in opera- 
tion. Whatadds greatly to the value of this wheel, 


is the fact that it is enclosed in a building, and conse-| 
quently, entirely excluded from the weather. The | 


building is covered with strips of board, about a foot 
wide, hung upon pivots, and connected with rods on 
the inner side, like common Venetian window shut- 
By this 
arrangement, any quantity of wind can be admitted and 
excluded; and the wheel is as easily managed in a 


gale of wind as ina gentle breeze; and is as com- 


pletely under the control of the operator, as any 
The building is two and a half stories 
high, the wheel being located in the upper half story. 


| By opening the shutters to tlle windward in the second 
| story and to leeward in the upper half story, the wheel 


is set in motion by the passage of the wind up through 
the centre of the wheel pressing upon the inner surface 
of the buckets.”’ 


SOMETHING NEW. 
We have been favored by the inventor, Mr. Heer- 


sole motive power. We should be happy to transfer 
the amusing sketch of the man what invented the 
Snipe Catching Machine; but its length precludes the 
possibility of it. Go ahead, commodore; we long for 
another specimen. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 15—8 p. a. 
The bill authorizing subscription to the Central Rail- 
road passed the State Sonate. 
The United States steamer Scorpion departed this 
evening for the Gulf. 
WasuinGton, March 15—5 p. a. 
The Southern Mail has just arrived, but brings no- 
thing South of Augusta, Ga. 
Three mails are now due from New Orleans. 
New .York, March 16—3 1-2 p. a. 
{tS Maj. General Cummings, of Georgia, declines 
the proffered appointment of Major General under the 
new law. 
Towanda, Pa., was visited by a fire which destroy- 
ed over twenty buildings in the heart of the village.— 
Loss from $60,000 to $80,000. 





A Great BatrtLe.—Accounts from Constantino- 
ple, dated 13th January, announce that the Circassians 
have gained a brilliant victory over the Russians. Op 
the 19th December they stormed Marquki, having com- 
pletely defeated the Russians, and killed a great num- 
ber of them. The loss of the Circassians was 300 men. 
_ When the accounts left, they were preparing to attack 
Abouhour. 


| An ImpropaBLe Rumor.—A correspondent of 
ithe New Orleans Delta, writing from Saltillo, under 
date of Feb. 7th, after noticing the capture of Captains 


Inventions”? were mostly taken from the columns of| mance of this city, with a view of a model, in which! Clay, Headly and their companions says,—‘ There is 


the Scientific American, is true; but not in Brother | 
Porter’s language, considering our own better adapted | 
to the comprehension of Mechanics who ‘‘ can read”’ 
and understand English. Finally, we wish it to be) 
understood hereafter, that our gleanings in that field 
will be continued; and unless otherwise credited, that 


—E 





{c%-Our thanks are due to the Sci. Am., for the paper | 


sent us per request. Can the editor further inform us 
of the maximum pulling force exerted by the five coils 
upon the bars? Are we to understand that their power 
is that of one man, or that by gearing such an amount 
of power may be secured? 





fg A large number of communications and edito- 
rials have again been crowded out. 
use them up in our next. 


We will try and 


' 


such information comes from the Scientific American. | howe yer, we acknowledge this much, we cannot as| 


the reciprocating motion of the piston rod is converted |a report to-day that the prisoners have been shot 3 it 
into a rotary motion without a crank, or a dead point. | may be true, as a Mexican says that the Americans 


|The model works well; it has been examined by Dr. made a desperate attempt at escape, but were over- 


Nott, and others competent to decide upon its merits, | powered after killing a large number of their guards.” 


and has been pronounced a new invention. While, | s The Dedl n De Sates Gat & 
TRIKE.—The dham mocrat states that the 


weavers in the Norfolk Manufacturing establishment, 
in that town, made a strike on Wednesday last—all 
‘Ihe hands except one refusing to re-enter and com- 
| mence operations unless the Agent would come to their 
terms. The cause of this outbreak was a reduction of 
their wages. The girls were determined not to resume 
their operations unless they could be reinstated in their 
former wages. 


yet admit its practicability. 

| There are many machines which on a small scale 
operate to the full satisfaction of the inventor, but 
which, when put to the test of actual use on a larger 
‘scale, fail totally in the desired result. We cannot, of 
course, in this arlicle state our objections, not being 
at liberty to make public the manner in which Mr. 
Heermance has ingeniously perfected his object. It 
is to be hoped that he will test its usefulness, and prove 
| our surmise on that point to be without foundation. 


— 


(Gough the eloquent temperance lecturer, is 
dra wing crowded houses nightly in Troy. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRES 





Mechanic’s Advocate; Albany, Joun TANNER, 
Editor. The 14th number of this valuable and able 
paper has been received. Like all its ‘illustrious 
predecessors,’ it is finely printed and filled with inter- 
esting and instructive matter. Every mechanic should 
take it. It is an eloquent and bold defender of their 
rights—and earnestly pleads for them. Its new head 
is decidedly the prettiest, as well as the most appro- 


+ < ‘ ta se -_— 
priate and finely executed one we have ever seen 


Brockport Watchman. 


The Mechanic’s Advocate —This is the title of a 
beautifully printed, and remarkably ably conducted 
weekly, No 14, of which is now before us. The edi- 
tor isan able and eloquent defender of the rights of that 
highly important and numerous class of our fellow citi- 
zens, the mechanics. Of all the papers that we have 
ever seen and read, devoted to the ele vation of Labor, 
none have ever entered the field with half the boldness 
and sagacity of the Advocate. The editor has a rare 
tact of calling things by their right names, so that all 
who read must understand. We might fill a column in 
praise of this paper or in decanting upon ifs merits; 
but we have not the room to do so. We hope every 
mechanic will come and subscribe for this earnest plea- 
der for their rights. They cannot make better use ofa 


dollar. Subscriptions will be received at this office. | 


The Advocate is published in Albany, N. Y. by Joun 
TANNER, at an pee annum in advance.—Pennfield 


Workingman. 


{i Mechanic’s Advocate—We have received the 
first No. of a neatly printed paper bearing the above 
title, published at Albany, by John Tanner, editor and 
proprietor, and devoted to the interests of the numer- 
ous class of mechanics of this country, and to the ele 
vation of labor as the all-important pursuit which gives 
life and energy and activity to every other. Judging 
from the specimen before us, the editorial as well as 
the mechanical department of the ‘‘ Advocate ”’ will 
be sustained with credit to its proprietor, and no doubt 
prove serviceable to that portion of our fellow citizens 
whose cause it has espoused. It is to be published 
weekly, at $1 per annum.—Saratoga Repub. 


& ‘* Mechanic’s Adv icate.””—This is the title of an 
excellent paper, ‘‘ devoted to the interests of the Me- 
chanic, Mutual Protection, and the elevation of Labor, 
the publication of which has recently been commenced 
in Albany by John Tanner. The ‘‘ Advocate ” ts ably 
edited and neatly printed, and we should be pleased 
to seg it in the hands of every Mechanic with whom 
we are acquainted. It ought to have an extensive cir- 
culation.— Wash. Co. Post. 


The Mechanics Advocate, published by Bro. John 
Tanner of Albany, is one of the best little papers which 
reaches our table. It is not quite big enough for a 
blanket it is true, but it is full of matter which is really 
valuable, and we hope it will be sustained by the arii- 
zans of our State. $1 perannum.—Crystal Fuunt . 








YOUNG MENS ASSOCIATION. 


Friday, Feb. 19—Theodorie R. Van Ingen, esq., of | Bar, 


Schenectady. Subject—Progress. ; } 
Tuesday, Feb. 22 (Washington’s birthday)—Dr. Wm. 
B. Sprague Subject—Washington. 
Friday, Feb. 26—Rev. 8. D. Burehard, of New York 
city. Subject—The History and Uses of Poetry. 
Tuesday, March 2—Dr. T. Komeyn Beck, of Albany. 
Subject—The Earl of Chatham. 
Friday, March 5—Alfred B. Street, e:q., of Albany. 
Tuesday, March 9—Prof. Taylor Lewis, of N. York 


University. HOOPER C. VAN VORST, 
d31 FB. Chairman Lec. Committee. 
PICTORIAL BOOK BINDING. 


NEW and elegant specimens of Binding for HARPER’s 
Brrre and VerRPLANK’s SHAKESPEARE, to which the at- 
ention of the public is solicited, at 

H. H. HOF FMAN’S. No. 7} state st., Albany. 





N AT THE BROADWAY ODEON EVERY 
AMUSEMENT.--- night through the season. We are hap- 
py to announce to the public generally, but to the sons and daugh- 
ters of industry more ba ne that we shall spare no pins or 
expense to render the ODEON a place of profit and pleasure toa 
deserving public. Prices of admission, Box 50 cents; Parquetie, 
25 cenis; Gailery 12 1-2 cents. Performance to commence at half 
past 7 o'clock. Feb. 27. tf 
oO a —— 

NOTICE. 

The National Reformers will meet this evening at 
the City Hall, in the Grand Jury Room, No, 9, at half past seven 
e’clock. The MECHANICS andWORKINGMEN are earnestly 
requested to attend. An address may be expected. March 1}. 


NOTICE. 
The Albany Group of Associationists meet every 
Wednesday evening, at Blunt’s Buildings, 3d story, 
cor. State and Pearl sts; entrance on State. It. 











——<—— 

















methane ——sccinepule Go BILLMER, 
NEW-YORK, ‘Tuesday, March 16. BOOK, PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTER, 
ASHES. Nos. 14 and 15 Commercial Buildings, corner of Broad- 
| Pots, Ist sort,’46, 4 8705 00 | Pearls, 1846, 6 00a—— way and Hudson street, ALBANY. 
CANDLES. BOOK PRINTING. 
| Mould, tallow, per lb, 9a11 | Sperm, per 1b, 26228} Books of any magnitude, either Type or Stereotype, ex. 
| Dipped, do. —a— | Stearic, per lb, 26a38 | ecuted in the best style, and with as much despatch as 
COAL. the materials and work will admit of. 
| Liverpool, p ch, 6 5007 00 | Anthracite, ton, 6 00a7 00 PAMPHLETS. 
| Newcastle, 25a6 50 | Scotch, 6 50a7 00| Reports, Addresses, Catalogues, Sermons, Speeches, 
COFFEE etc., and Pamphlets of all kinds, with or without covers, 
ly Ib 8all | Brazil, Ib 708 done at short notice, in any style required. 
| ape  » 7a 8| St. Domir, ib 6a7|_.&> Special attention paid to printing the Constitutions 
| Laguayra, 1D, whe OENAES, 25, of the Sons of Temperance, Rechabites, I. 0. O. F., §e- 
COPPER, CARD PRINTING, 
Sheathing, Ib, 22a23 | Pig, per |b, 18a19| Having one of Buggies’ Superior Engines, and a very 
Old, 17a18 | Bolts, 24025 | extensive assortment of beautiful Card Type, all kinds 
| Braziers, 24025 | Peruvian Pig as 18| of Cards, such as Admission, Business, Dinner, Invita- 
COTTON. tion, Supper, Visiting and Wedding Cards, will be printed 
N. Orleans, Ib, 8a13 | Florida, 1b, 8@13| in the greatest variety of styles, and on the most reason- 
Alabama, Ib, 9a13 | Upland, lb, 8a12 | able terms. p 
FLOUR AND MEAL. : f BILLETS, Z 
Genesee, bri, 7 0WWa—— | Michigan, bri, 6 4106 44| For social, private, or public purposes, executed in the 
Ohio F. H. brl, 6 50a6 62 | Fredericksburg, 6 00a6 50 | most beautiful style. 
Troy, bri, 6 6206 75; Petersburgh, 6 00a6 50 CIRCULARS, BLANKS, §&. 
Balt. Howard-st, 6 50a6 87 | Rye Flour, 4 50a5 00! Mr. K. has been at great expense in procuring a vari- 
Rich. City Mills, 6 87a7 00! Indian Meal, 5 00a5 13\ety of Type, such as Script, Secretary, etc.; ex ressly 
| Georgetown, 6 50a6 75 | Ind. Meal, hhd, for Circulars, Insurance Policies, and Blanks o every 
Alexandria, 6 5006 87 family use, 17 50a18 00} description. 
FLOUR—The market continues firm, and no lots of SHOP AND FANCY BILLS, 


| pure Genesee can be had below $7 00 1-4ag7 12 1-2. 
| Mixed Michigan and Oswego $7. There have been 
sales of about 3000 bris. at the above quotations. To 
arrive after the opening of the canal 5000 bris. Michi- 
gan and Genesee sold at $6a86 124 and 5000 do. to 
arrive in May p.n.t. Sales 500 brls. fancy Ohio at 
$7 371a%7 50. For Meal there is an increased de- 
mand and 1Q,000a12,000 bris. Jersey and Brandywine 
sold at $5 064a% 5 124 onthe spot. Rye flour nomin- 
ally $5 12 1-2. 





GRAIN. 

| Wheat,white, b, t 40al 60| Corn, mixed, 0 86a 90 
Wheat, red, bu, ! 40a1 55] Barley, western, 0 70a0 76 
| Rye, per bush, 0 90a Oats, N. § S. 0 48a0 50 
| GRAIN—White wheat is scarce. Sales 3000 bush. 
Jersey at 140a150c. Corn is scarcely so firm as it 
was, nor so active: sales 25,000 bush. 94a96c. for 
southern white and yellow; 98a99c. for Jersey yellow; 
| sales 20,000 bush. western to arrive in June at 75c. and 
| 10,000 do. on the opening of the river at 94c. _ Rye is 
| 83a90c. with sales of 1000 bush. Barley is dull. “Oats 
are 50c. on the spot; sales 5000 bush. to arrive at 44c. 
Sales 200 bris. white beans at 144c. per bush. 

| GROCERIES—At auction 200 hhds. N. O. Sugar at 
|S8a8ic. Molasses is heavy, with rather a disposition 
'to depress the market. 

HOPS—First sort, 1846, per lb. 9alle. 
IRON, 
Pig, En. § Se 33 —a 34 — | Bar,Am. rol’d, 87 50a90 — 








Of every description, got up in superior style, and at the 
shortest notice, with or without borders. JOBS, in co- 
lors, Gold Leal, Bronze, (various shades,) Tintographie, 
with shades of the rainbow, (of which Mr. K.is the 
| original inventor,’ executed with neatness and dispatch. 
BANK CHECKS AND DRAFTS, 
Printed to order for any Bank, in any style, with black 
or colored Inks. 


SR OF 
_THE SON OF TEMPERANCE AND RECHABITE. 
ALBANY CIGAR DEPOT. 

The subscgiber informs his friends and the public, that 
he has continuelly on hand for sale, a large and excellent 
assortment of Regalia, Principe Havana, and L’Norma 
Cigars, which he offers on the most advantageous terms, 


to wholesale or retail dealers. 
d10 CHARLES W. LEWIS. 


Messrs. GOODWIN & McKINNEY having purchased 
my interest in the HAT AND CAP establishment, No. 3 
Exchange, I cheerfully recommend them to the public 
for a share of that patronage so: liberally bestowed upon 
me. Their experience inthe business will be a sufficient 
guaranty that all articles in their line that are offered to 
the public for style and Beauty of finish, will not be ex- 
celled in this or any other city, 

LE GRAND SMITH. 


HAT EMPORIUM. 
GOODWIN & McKINNEY, successors to Le Grand 














Pig,Am.No.130 00a 32 50} Eng. refined, 87 50a990 — 








| Do. common, 22 50a 25 — | Eng. com, 75 —aT77 
Bar, Rus.psr 100 —alu2 50 | Rus sht,Istqu. — lla— 12) 
Do. new, ——@e—-—|Eng. Am. — 5a— 6 
| Do. Swedes, 87 50@ — —| Hoop, cwt, 5 50a 6 50| 
LEAD. | 
| Pig, per lb, — 5a— 6) 


4 25a4 37 | Sheet, per Ib, 
— da— 5 

LEATHER, 
Hemlock, middle, lb, 14a15 
Heavy and damaged, 1lal4 


2 12a2 25 


| 
| Oak, per lb, « 17a2! 
Hemlock, light, 15418 
PLASTER PARIS, per ton, 
PROVISIONS. 
Beef, mess, br], 9 0029 75| Pork, mess, 15 O0a15 25 
| Beef, prime, 7 .00a7 50] Pork, prime, 12 25a13 00 





Hog’s lard, lv, 9a 10] Hams, smok’d, Ga 10) 
Butter, Orange co, 18a 19{ Butter, dairy, 13a =. 20} 
do Grease, 6 7] Cheese, Am., 6a 8) 


PROVISIONS—Pork continues without activity, but | 
mess is firm at $14 75, and prime dull at $12 50. For. 
Beef the market is steady at $8 75a9 50, and $1lal2) 
for country and city; tierces are searce and held high. | 
Lard is less firm: small sales kegs at 10jc. Pickled 
Hams, sales 50 brls. at 9c- Butter and Cheese firm and 
in fair request. 

RICE. 
4 7505 09 | Goodto prime, 4 87a5 12) 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, March 15. 
At market, 1026 Beef Cattle, 75 cows and calves, | 
and 1000 sheep and lambs. 
Beef Cattle—The state of our market since our) 


Ordinary, 


last warrants no material revision of the prices then | 
quoted. $6 to $8 is about the ordinary average, tho’ | 
a few sales of very prime qualities are reported as high | 
as $9a¢10—about 200 left over. 

Cows and Calves.—All at market met a ready sale | 


at prices rather higher than last week. The sales ran-' 


ged principally from $15, $25, to $33. y 





Smith, manufacturers and dealers in HATS, CAPS, and 


50| FURS, No. 3, Exchange, Albany. We earnestly solicit 


the cOntinuation of the former patronage to this estab- 

lishment, assuring them that they shall be served to the 

best of our abilities, and to their perfect satisfaction. 
ALFRED Goopwin.] d10. [A. M. McKinney, 


HENRY R. HOFFMAN, Book-Binder and Blank Book 
| Manufacturer, No. 71 State street (up stairs), Albany. 
| Plain and Fancy Binding execu'ed in the first style of 
the art, Blank Books manufactured to any patern. 43 





| DANIEL TRUE, Die Sinker, may be found at No. 
| 585 Broadway. Engraves Seals, Door Plates, &c. Cuts 
| book-binders’ Stamps and Dies, also Jeweler’s and 
| Silver-smiths’ Dies, &c. d10 


BOOTS AND SHOES, No. 3 Delavan House, Broad- 
way, Albany.—The subscriber having removed his Boot 
and Shoe Store from North Pearl street to the above 
place, is now ready to execute all orders with which he 
may be favored. [d3} DAVID D. RAMSAY. 





MUFFS AND ROBES—At No. 3 Exchange. 


Received this morning the largest and best selected as- 
sortment ever offere:! to the public, consisting of 

MUFFS—F ine Isabella Bear, Stone do, Black do, 
Grisley do; Blue Fox, Weod do, Red do; Nat. Lynx, 
Taft do, Black do. 

Together with a large assortment of Chinchella Grey . 
Squirrel, Wolf, imitation Lynx, black and natural Jenett 
and Coney. 

ROBES—Trimmed: Martin, Jenett, Wolf and Coon 
Untrimmed : No. 1 Buffalo Robes. No. 1 extra assort- 
ed do. Indian taaned do. 

GLOVES—Gentlemen’s driving Piueked and Uspluck.- 


led Otter and: Seal’Gloves. Ladies’ Otter and Musk Rid- 


ing Gloves. 
CAPS—Otter, Seal, Nutria, Musk, Boas, silk Plush, 
Fur Trimmed, Cleth, Youth’s, and Children’s Velvet. 
Also, Baws, Neck Ties, Umbrellas and Canes, which 
are offered to the public at a small advance. Purcltasers 
will do well to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
d10- GOODWIN § McKINNY, 2 Exchange: 
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Temperance Reading for the People. | 
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THE RUMSELLER. 

Who decks his shop with dainties rare, 

And spreads them round wiih taste and care, 

To draw the young and thoughtless there? 

The Rumseller. 

! 

Who, that the youth may not be seen, 

Where tipplers drink destruction in, 
Erects before his door a screen? 

The Rumseller. 


Who to entice the honest clerk, 
When he’s returning from his work, 
Deals out his poison after dark? 
The Rumseller. 
Who keeps the yeeng eppventics long, 
Enticed by tales and Vulgar song, 
And teaches him to practise wrong! 
The Rumseller. 


Who causes tears like floods to flow 
From those whose children early go 
To wretchedness, and crime, and woe? 

“The Rumseller. 


Who chills the heart that once was kind, 
The conscience sears, and makes him blind, 
And {attens on the deathless mind? 

The Rumseller. 


Who makes the youth a hardened sot, 
His life on earth a perfect blot, 
And murders souls, yet feels it not? 
The Rumseller. 


O, who to ruin daily leads 
Immortal minds—and with the seeds 
Of infamy the spirit feeds? 
The Rumseller. 

Who should I as infection shun, 
Lest I forever be undone? 
That wicked and deceitful one, ~ 

The Rumseller. 


THE VINE. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


The vine hath beauty rare ; 
We train its tender shoot, 
We twine it round the trellis fair, 
And praise its fragrant fruit; 
Yet there’s a secret vein 
Of poison near its bower; 
And he will find it to his pain, 
Who tampers with its power. 


So, from life’s earliest morn, 
While we, like shadows, pass, 
Beneath the rose-cup lurks the thorn,— 


| or association of men or women who subscribe to these! 
| principles, to wit: That all men are created equal; that! 


‘each of 5 or more persons and less than 50, male and! 
,female, above the age of 18 years, every such associa- 


MECHANIC’S ADVOCAY'YE. 








ALIS s ‘ s ° oh 
PLUMBE’S Dacuerrian Galleries 2.40 NT | 
ored Photographs at 75 Court street and 58 Hanover street, Bos- | 
ton; 251 Broadway, New York; 136 Chesnt ¢treet, Philadelphia; | 
122 Baltimore street, Baltimore; Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash-| 
ington, . C.; Broadway, Saratoga Springs; and Dubuque, lowa. 

Awarded the Go'td and Silver Medal, four first premiums and } 
two highest honors at the National, the Massachusetts, the New 
York and Pensylvania Exhibitions, for the most splendid colored 
daguerreotype and best apparatus. Admittance frec. 

Liknesses taken every day, without regard to the weather. 

Pictures taken at this unrivalled establisiment on the largest 


| plates, or in groups of any desired number, in a style of art supe- | 
’ i y j 


rior to any thing of the kind produced elsewhere. i 
*.* Preminm Apparatus, Plates and Cases, supplied at lower 
rates than at any other piace in the United States. 16tf 


41 b ata Goodwin & McKinney, Hatters, will 
Gentlemen Ss Hats. Leary & Co's Spring Style | 
which will be the prevailing style of the season, on Wednesday, 
March 3. All orders left at the Great Hat Emporium, No. 3. Ex- 


| change, will be promptly attended to. mar.lith | 


‘ISSUES FOR 1847.” 
LAND LIMITATION, INALIENABLE HOMESTEAD, AND | 
FREEROM OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL CONGRESs. 


To establish Equality, Liberty and Brotherhood among 
men of every Race; to provide that the Rights of Men, | 


|alienable and inalienable, shai! be more perfectly under- 


stood and guaranteed; to Redeem the Industrial Classes 
trom the condition of inferiority which has hitherto every 
where attached to Labor; to unite in one the Friends ot 
Humanity; to promote Intelligence, Virtue and Happi- 
ness; this Convention, representing the Various useful 
classes, do adopt and recommend to the people of these 
United States the following Constitution, as the Basis of 
a New Moral Government. 

-irt, J. The style,of this instrument shall be the con- | 
stitution of the Industrial Congress- 

Art. Il. This Congress shall be constituted upon the, 
following principle. 

Ist. Its members shall be elected annually by bodies 


| 
} 


they are endowed by their Creator with certain Inaliena- | 
ble rights; among which are the Right to Lite and Lib- 
erty; to the use of such a portion of the Earth and the; 
other elements as shall be sufficient to provide them with | 
the means of subsis'ence and comfort; to Education and 
Paternal Protection from Society. 

2. They shall be elected by associations consisting 


tion being entitled to one representative, and every asso- 


!ciation being entitled to one additional representative 
\for every additional fifty of its members: Provided al. 


ways, that no association shall be entitled to any repre- 
sentation whatever inthis Congress unless all its mem-, 


‘bers shall have subscribed to all the principles under the 


Ist head of this article. | 

Art. I. The Congress shall assemble on the first! 
Wednesday of June of every year. Their first assem- | 
bling shall be in the city of Boston; their 2d in the city) 


‘of New York; their 3d in the city of Philadelphia; and | 


thier 4th in the city of Cincinnati, after which it shall) 
be left to each Congress to determine where they next| 
meet. Every session shall continue for seven days or 


i 
| = 





Consisting of forty varieties, viz: Double Beom por- 
table Plattform Scales, 12 sizes. Single Beam ditto, 
Ssizes. Single and double Beam Dormant Platform 
Seales, Ssizes. Railroad, Hay ani Coal Scales, 
made any siZe required. 
Double beam Counter Scales, 4 sizes. 
iv Single beam a 2 sizes. 
i Common beam 9 4 sites. 
; Brass beam ps for Druggists’ and 
Grocers’ use. 
Patent Ballances, &c. All of which are graduated 
to either American or foreign weight 
and ready boxed for shipping. Per- 
sons in want of Scales will find it to 
their advantage to call and examine 
the large assoriment on hand and for 
sale at his Depot, 114 Front street, corner of Wal!, New-York, or at 
the manufactory at Lansingburgh For sa'e b 
HUMPHREY & LANSING, No. 63 State street, Albany 

















PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
Rooms 496 Northwest corner of Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
ALBANY, 





| Where the subscriber would be pleased to see his acquaintances 
jand the public generally, especially those who imend sitting for 


Portraits. 

Thankful for past favors, he hereby solicits a continuance of the 
same. Prices reasonable and warranted to please all 

N. 8. Particalarattention paid to calis forsketching froma corpse. 
As the subscriber has had much experience, he doubts not that he 
may please all, by producing a hikeness to the life, a thing many 
think almost impossible—nevertheless ’tis true. 

Feb, 12, 1847. litt AUGUSTUS PRIME. 


JAUNDICE BITTERS.- -These Bitters are unquestionably one of 
the best Medicines in use for cleansing the sysiem of morbid or su- 
perfluous bile, removing the yeliowness of the skin, exciting action, 
and restoring tone and energy to the digestive apparatus and organic 
system, It is therefore with confidence that | recommend this article 
in the following ailments, feeling secure of a favorable testimony 
from those who may try it, viz —Loss of, or weak appetite, general 
feelmg of langaor, disinclination to bodily or mental exertion, irrita- 
ble and dejected temper, disturbed and unretreshing sleep, pain or 
fullness in the stomach after eating, fatulency, heartburn, headache, 
giddiness, lassitude, palpitation, costive habits, &c., &c. Also for 
hemorrhoides, or piles, which are always caused by a faulty state 
of the biliary or digestive organs. 

Prepared and sold at No. 72 Congress street, Troy, N. ¥. Price 
75 cis. per bottle P. W. BARRINGER, 

Botanic Physician. 
AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
DR. N. S. DEAN, 


Nos. 19and 21, Nortonst., Albany, has established an INFIRMARY, 
for the reception of patients, who are afflicted with various acute 


} and chronic diseases. His charges for boara and medical attend- 


ai.ce are moderate. His BATHING ROOMS are in complete order. 
Wari, Cold, Shower, Sulphur and Medicated Baths in readiness 
atall times, for the accommodation ¢f his patients, and of the citi- 


' zens generally. 


Single baths 25 cents; 6 tickets for one dollar. 

Dr. Dean employs in his practice vegetables only, as experience 
and practice have proved sufficient [without resort to mineral poi- 
sons,} to Cure or alleviate ali diseases to which the human family 


| are subject, tenders his services and mevicines to the public, satis- 


fied that a tria! of them will convince the most skeptical and un- 
believing of their value and efficacy, are 

His medicines are all prepared upon scientific principles, from 
vegetable substances only, and have stood the test of more than 
twenty yesrs- Among his medicines, which have effected many 
surprising cures, afies all mineral remedies hadefailed, qnd of 
which abundant certificates of the most respectable persons in this 
city and vicinity will be given. 

_DR. DEAN’S INDIAN’S PANACEA, for the cure of Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, or King s Evil, Incipient Cancers, Sypolliac and 
Mercurial Diseases, particularly Ulcers and Painful Affection of 
the Bones, Ulcerated Taroat and Nostrils, Ulcers of every descrip- 








The adder in the grass.— 
Be ours the love of heaven, 
Clear mind, and cloudless view, 
To share the Eden it hath given, 
And shun the serpent too. 





THERE’S DANGER IN THE WINE CUP. 
There’s danger in the wine cup, boys! 
Avoid its vain, delusive joys; 

It hath a blight, it hath a stain, 

It hath a woe, it hath a pain; 

For every joy a thousand ills, 

And grief for him who often fills! 
There’s danger in the wine cup, boys! 
Avoid its false delusive joys. 


Its rim is wreathed with the flowing vine ; 

Around its bowl the tendrils twine— 

The blood of the grape therein is prest, 

And tempting cries, ‘‘ quaff and be blest!” 

But hold, young man, your eager hand! 

Turn back, O let the goblet stand! 
There’s danger in the wine cup, boys, 
Avoid its dread delusive joys! 

Death and destruction are within, 

And madness, misery, crime and sin; 

Weakness, suffering, reviling it brings, 

The parent’s heart with anguish wrings; 

It hath a thousand horrors for all, 

Who listen to its syren call. 


Then touch not the maddening wine cup, 


boys, 
Avoid, oh, avoid, its fatal joys. 


Consus tion.—An officer in the British East In-| — he thinks will be found on trial a choice article. 
ae 


dian service, far gone in a consumption, is stated to! 
have been perfectly cured by inhalations of the vapor | 
of melted rosin; in which practice he persevered, night | 
and morning, for several months. : 


more. 
Art. 1V. The laws of this Congress, being intended 
'to embody and represent the collective intelligence of the 
great producing and other useful classes of the country, 
will be advisory and recommendatory, having of what- 
‘ever moral force may dwell in their truth and wisdom, 
and none other, 
WM. S. WAIT, Illinois, President. 

Cuas. Doverass, of Conn,, 

E. N. Ketroae, of Nt J., 7 Vice Pres’ts. 
Joun Ferra, of Penn., 

Grorce H. Evans. 

Cuarces Sparks, ? Secretaries. 

Moses JouNson, § 

In pursuance of the provisions of Art. IIL. of the Con- 
stitution, the second session of the INDUSTRIAL CON. 
GRESS will be held in the City of New York, commen- 
cing on Wednesday the second day of June next, All 
favorable to the objects are inviled to organize and be 

| properly represented, according to the provisions of the 
Constitution, Art. If. Associations whose members 
| have adopted the National Reform Pledge will be entitled 
| to a representation. 
DAVID BRYANT, of Mass., 
President Ist session. 
Getorce H. Evans, Secretary. 161 


BOOTS AND SHOES.—The subscriber has opened a 
, Boot and Shoe Store at No. 3 Delavan House, Broadway, 
' where he intends to make to order first rate Boots and 
Shoes ; and will warrant them to fit as well, if not bet- 
‘ter, than those of any other shop in the city. He would 
‘respectfully invite the public to call and examine his 
| stock, assuring them that no pains will be spared to give 
| them entire satisiaction. 
| The subscriber has just returned from New York with 
ja choice selection of manufactured Boots and Shoes, 


D. D. RAMSAY. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


Any quantity of old Newspapers and Pamphlets in| Agents supply single — only. 
1 


sheets, suitable for wrapping paper. 


| tion, Rheumatism, Sciatica or Hip Gout, FeverSores aud Internal 
| Abcesses, Fistulas, Scald Head, Scurvey, Biles, Chronic Sore Eyes, 
| Erysipelas, Cutaneous Diseases, Chronic Catarrn, Ashma, and Head- 
| ache trom particular causes, Pain in the Stomach and Dyspepsia, 
p.oceeding from vitiation, Affections of the Liver, Chronic Infiam- 
mation of the Kidneys, and general debility. It is singwlarly effi- 
cacious in renovating those constitutions which have been broken 
down by injurious treatment or juvenile irregularities. In general 
terms. it is recommended inall those diseases which arise from 
aeeneentes eee blood or vitiation of the humors of whatever name 
or kind. 
| Rheumatic Ofl, an Indian specific. This oil bas effected cures 
when all other remedies have fuiled, and needs but a trial to prove 
its efficacy, in the most inveterate cases. It is also an effectual 
| remedy in cases of Bruises Contracted Sinews, Scalds and Burns. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
THE HOME JOURNAL FOR 1847. 
THE JANUARY NUMBER. 
We regret (and we do not regret) to say that we are 
under the necessity of breaking up the present series, 
and commencing a new volume of the HomE Journar 
in January—the demand for the first and second numbers 
| having so far exceeded our caleulations, that we can no 
| longer supply the new subscribers, who naturally Wish 
to commence with the beginning. Our kind friends, who 
will have received five numbers of the Home Journal, 
| will submit willingly, we hope, to the having two or 
| three extra papers to bind with the volume for 1847 ; 
and the new arrangement will be a great convenience to 
, the distant subscribers, who had only heard of our pre- 
‘sent series after its first numbers were exhausted, and 
who now can fairly commence the new Volume with the 
New Year. We shall issue, therefore, No. 1 of our new 
volume on the 2d of January, and, thereafter, keep even 
pace with Father Times’s old-fashioned beginnings and 
endings- _ 
| The following are the only terms on which the Home 
' Journal! is furnished to subscribers :— 
One copy for one year, $2 00 
i Three copies, to one address, 5 00 


| Those who wish to subscribe, and commence with the 
—-— ‘January number, are requested to send at once fo the 


| Office of Publication, No. 107 Fulton street. 


Gro. P. Morais. N.P. Wi11108. 


